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EVERY TUESDAY 



FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


Life in the Great 
Cold Mountains 

A Traveller Among the Nosu 

Cew people in Britain could say for certain where the Great 
^ Cold Mountains are/or where the River of Golden Sand 
runs down to join one of the world’s mightiest rivers. They 
are in a remote part of China called Nosuland, on the borders 
of Szechwan and Yunnan Provinces, a strange land, isolated 
among the mountains, which is rarely visited by people from the 
outside world. But one recent visitor, Dr A. J. Broomhali 
of the China Inland Mission, has been telling his friends of his 
experiences among the Nosu people. 

The Chinese call the Nosu lower reaches with an inaccessible 


“Black bones”; their ancestry 
stretches back into aboriginal 
antiquity, and they have never 
been conquered by the Chinese. 
Indeed, the Nosu are the over- 
lords of the Great Cold Moun¬ 
tains, maintaining in their primi¬ 
tive fastnesses all the warrior 
traditions of their fathers, 
Chinese who live among them are 
usually their servants and farm 
workers, being regarded as in¬ 
ferior to the proud, handsome- 
featured Nosu who, speaking their 
own language, refer to the 
Chinese as “White Nosu.” 

The Nosu build no cities; they 
are men of the mountains, where 
there are no roads but only rough 
cattle tracks. Ponies, sheep, goats, 
and cows are the true wealth of 
this hardy, independent race who 
live among the mist-covered peaks 
and are suspicious of strangers 
who penetrate into their domains. 
But when a visitor who is known, 
as Dr Bmomliall is, comes to a , 
Nosu village he is received with 
great hospitality. 

Sorcery is still strong in Nosu¬ 
land, the sorcerer priest being 
. known as pemo, and his authority 
among the people is supreme, 
although the coming of Christian¬ 
ity is beginning to shake it. 

All the News . 

In his fascinating book, Strong 
Tower (China Inland Mission, 
93. 5d), Dr Broomhali describes 
a primitive welcome to a Nosu 
evangelist who arrived in a village 
community. He was given a 
spacious loft as living-room, sleep¬ 
ing-room, and meeting-room, with 
a sheep pen immediately beneath, 
so that the bleating and shuffling 
of the sheep went on all night. 

Tw'o hours of gossip is the first 
duty of a stranger in a Nosu vil¬ 
lage. He is expected to tell all 
the news of the mountains. Then 
comes a tray of steaming food, 
with rice and buckwheat for the 
guest and maize for everyone else. 
Everyone eats heartily, fulfilling 
the humorous proverb of the 
Nosu, “No work between meals, 
but work hard then.” After the. 
meal the little company climb up 
the step ladder to the loft and 
sit on the floor wrhile the 
evangelist reads the feible and re¬ 
peats a hymn Tine by line. A 
romantic glare is cast over the 
dark faces of the group by a boy 
of 18 who holds high in his hand 
a bunch of resinous chips burn¬ 
ing in violent red flames. 

Travelling is slow in the Great 
Cold Mountains. Dr Broomhali 
describes one journey with horses 
zigzagging down through rocky 
thickets, clinging to the^ace of 
a 200-foot cliff covered in its 



When the Going* to Work in the Alps 
Fire-Engine 

Was Late 


forest of undergrowth, hanging 
above the River of Golden Sand 
as it rushes on to join the* 
Yangtse. There are no bridges, 
and a trekking party has to find 
the shallowest ford it can and 
swim the horses across. 

On clambering up* the steep 
ribs of the opposite bank the 
party came on to a barren upland 
lit with flowering hazel and rho¬ 
dodendron. In several hours of 
travel they saw only one woman 
gleaning potatoes from a for¬ 
saken field with a baby strapped 
to her back, and one sorcerer 
hurrying to work a charm at a 
sick man’s house. But on the 
main cart track they met a string 
of Chinese coolies each carrying 
150 pounds of black salt from the 
far away Szechwan! 

The Lone Horseman 

On most occasions Dr Broom- 
hall has been greeted by the 
farmers in their best blue gowns 
and leather jerkin?. In one vil¬ 
lage a solitary horseman in the 
long, black customary Nosu coat 
came out to give a welcome. Be¬ 
neath his coat w’as a mustard- 
yellow jersey and long, black 
knitted trousers made by him¬ 
self. 

In the man’s mud and thatched 
home, surrounded by his hens and 
dogs, an enormous feast was 
spread. All his grandchildren 
were. dressed in home-made 
jerseys, with wool from his own' 
sheep spun, dyed, and knitted. 
Looking at him the visitors knew 
they were meeting one of the 
freest, unspoiled giants of a race 
that was old in the days when 
Marco Polo came down the valley 
of the Golden Sand, and who pro¬ 
bably have been free men on ihe 
roof of the world since the time 
of Christ. 


^ LINK with the past was 
. severed'recently when Daven- 
try Rural' Council sold their old 
horse-drawn fire-engine for ' £4. 
In days gone by, this steam- 
operated fire-engine was owned 
by Long Buckby Parish Council, 
who purchased it second-hand 
nearly half-a-century ago; but 
it was .transferred to Daventry 
some years ago when district 
councils took over under the 
Fire Brigades Act. 

It is many years since the fire- 
engine was used at a fire, and 
the last time, it was in the public 
eye was in ^1944, when a .well- 
known comedian and his partner 
went round the town on it to 
open a savings campaign. 

The Engine Carried On 

There was one famous occasion 
when a horse could not be 
obtained to draw the engine, and 
a local lorry was commandeered 
to take it to the fire. Halfway 
down a hill the lorry turned into 
the field where the fire was, but 
the engine carried on alone, 
downhill. After it had been 
recaptured and laboriously towed 
up to the fire, the engine’s 
boiler burst. It had not been 
replenished with water! On 
another occasion, although the. 
call was received at 2.30 pm the 
fire-engine did not arrive till 
6,15 pm because a horse could 
- not be found to draw it! 

It was in 1866 that the London 
Fire Brigade used the first horse- 
drawn steam fire-engine, and 
people excitedly cheered the ex¬ 
hilarating spectacle of horses 
thudding through the streets with 
the smoke-belching “steamer ” 
swaying’ behind. 

In 1904 the first automobile 
fire-engine appeared, to be 
followed by machines with ex¬ 
tending steel ladders and 
motor-pumps. Now every large 
town and city has its powerful 
motor-turbine fire-engines, cap¬ 
able of 45 miles an hour fully 
loaded, and with pumps# able to 
deliver 850 gallons a minute. 






At Genissiat in the Alps the main sluice-gate of a great new 
dam was closed for the first time recently and an artificial 
lake, 14 miles long, began forming behind the barrage. By 
next May two of the five turbines which are to be installed* 
there will be working. ' ^ 




France is undertaking vast - 
schemes of building barrages to 
obtain electricity from water 
power. Some of these new bar¬ 
rages are being built in the Alps. 

The French workmen in the 
picture above—and their dogs— 
are going to work in what is for 
them the everyday manner, on 
an aerial platform. Their job 
lies under the shadow of Mont 
Blanc, at a new barrage which is 
being built at' Girotte Lake, the 
highest reservoir in Europe. 

. The barrage at Genissiat, about 
30 miles from Geneva, is to be 
the biggest of its kind in Europe 
after the Dnieprostroi dam in 
Russia. ■ The turbines for the 
electric plant at Genissiat, each 
w^eighing over 590 tons, and the 
heavier turbo-alternators, and the 
huge sluice-gates, are . the most 
powerful of their type ever made. 
All had to be assembled, piece by 
piece in difficult Alpine, country. 

The building of the Genissiat 
barrage began in 1937, since when 
nearly 1,570,000 cubic yards of 
earth Lave been moved and nearly 
a million cubic yards of concrete 
used. , Three thousand men have 
been' W'orking there, and' all the 
turbines will be working by 


The Genissiat barrage is part 
of a much wider scheme, con¬ 
trolled by the National Company 
of the Rhone, which is to harness 
that river for producing hydro¬ 
electric power, for irrigation, and 
to improve navigation on the 
river. This great scheme may 
be compared with that of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the United States. 

An even more powerful barrage 
than that at Genissiat is to be 
constructed at Mondragon, also 
on the Rhone system. Yet the 
Rhone scheme is only a part of 
the gigantic French plans—to 
be put into operation all over 
the country—for generating elec¬ 
tricity by water-power, the “white 
coal” that drives factories and 
trains, and lights homes. 

The people of France are look¬ 
ing to the future. Long may their 
■ turbines hum! 

YOUNG RINGERS OF 
OLD BELLS 

^NE Of this country's youngest 
teams of bell-ringers rings 
some of the oldest church bells in 
ancient Canterbury. This team of 
three girls and three boys, whose 


Jit PJn'V in 1950. The lake- created by • ages range from eleven to fifteen, 

J, Itiy III t/tt? drown two former small regularly rings the peal on Sun- 


italian Zeno Colo, on skis, and Swiss 
Hans Gerschweller, on skates, are 
among the champions of many 
nations who have been practising for 
the Winter Olympic Games about 
to begin in Switzerland. 


it will drown two former small 
hydro-electric stations; and the 
interesting gorge. La Perte du 
Rhone, where the Rhone used to 
■ disappear underground, as well as 
other natural curiosities, will be 
submerged. 


regularly rings the peal on Sun¬ 
days at the ancient church of St 
Alphege. One of the bells dates 
back to before the Reformation. 
So skilled are these youthful 
ringer.s that recently they were 
invited to ring special peals at 
churches In neighbouring parishes 
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Coal and Steel Will 
Save THE Day 

T^here are good reasons to believe that Britain will -make 
^ further economic progress in the course of this year, 
and that 1948 will see us farther on the road to that National 
Recovery which is our goal. 

A year ago an Economic Survey 
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The State as WORLD NE WS REEL 


Parent 


said of our situation: ‘*The cen¬ 
tral fact of 1947 is that we have 
net enough resources to do all 
that we want to do. We have 
barely enough to do all that we 
must do. Whether we reckon in 
man-power, coal, steel, or national 
production as a whole, the con¬ 
clusion is unavoidable. To get. all 
we w^ant, production would have 
to be increased by at leasts 25 per 
cent. This is clearly imposkble in 
1947.” 

Improved Position 

Let us compare this with the 
situation at the beginning of 1948. 
It is true that even today we have 
not enough resources to do all 
that we want to do. But he 
would be a pessimist indeed who 
would claim that BritaiiVs situa¬ 
tion today ^ is as bad as it was 
twelve months ago. 

Many goods may be even less 
available than they w^ere last 
winter, but there are many facts 
• v;hich show that our economy is 
on the upgrade and that pros¬ 
perity may not be as far a\vay as 
we may think. First of all, there 
is the satisfactory result of the 
work of the miners. Their target 
for 1947 was missed by only 
300,000 tons—^an amount equal to 
the output of less than half a 
working day in all British mines. 
In 1948, for the first time since 
the war, Britain is going to ex¬ 
port coal—six million tons of it— 
to various European and other 
countries. 

The restarting of British coal 
exports is not only a matter of 
prestige—it is going to help many 
countries on the Continent to re¬ 
store Jtheir own trade and thus 
improve the economic position of 
the whole of Europe. More than 
that, British coal exports are a 
means 'of obtaining more valu¬ 
able imports—raw materials or 
finished goods or food. It has 
been stated recently that three 
days’ production of British coal¬ 
mines could secure for this 
country about 12,000 tons of 
Danish food, butter, bacon, and 
eggs. So, with our coal produc¬ 
tion going up, there is good 
reason to hope that a corner 
in a very difficult road has finally 
been turned. 

' Large Coal Reserves 

Recalling the difficult days of 
last. February’s fuel crisis, "there 
is no need to stress the import- 
. ance of coal supplies for the 
home industries. This wunter it is 
not likely that w'e shall have to 
endure electricity or gas cuts of 
the size or length we had to put 
up with last winter. This will 
also be due to the large coal 
reserves accumulated at the pow’er 
stations and gas works, and to 
the new powder plants built in 
many parts of the country. 

The fuel and power situation 
has an immediate bearing upon 
the ^position of the steel industry, 
alw^ays a sensitive barometer of 
how ^ our industries fare in 
general. This is because steel 
is the staff of life of all and 
sundry industries, not only those 
which use iron or steel as their 


principal raw materials, but also 
those which have to buy new 
machinery, new^' tools, lorries, and 
so on. Here, also, Britain can 
Show considerable achievements. 
Last year’s output of steel of 14 
million tons >vas a record one. 

But even this large quantity of 
steel is far from being enough to 
meet all demands. It is for this 
reason that the Government has 
now" decided to give more steel 
for engineering, transport, and 
agriculture—three industries of 
utmost importance to the British 
export trade and to the supply 
of adequate food to the British 
people. 

In 1948, too, one million tons 
of , steel will be exported for" the 
first time since 1939. Although 
this may look like a sacrifice for 
our economy, which in such 
serious need of steel, it is not. 
The offer of British steel to 
foreign countries should speed up 
their expert to us of important 
raw materials or food. 

To sum up, it is not unreason¬ 
able to think that, thanks to the 
great exertions of British in¬ 
dustry and the help w^hich we 
may expect from America under 
the Marshall Plan, the year 1948 
may see us w^ell on the road to a 
definite economic recovery. 

Wash and Brush-Up 



The Statue of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton^ outside the Royal Exchange, 
London, gets a wash prior to 
re-faronzing. 

Healthy London 
Schoolchildren 

^HE Medical Officer of Health 
for London has recently 
given a' heartening report about 
the health of the schoolchildren 
of the Metropolis, In 1946 there 
was a higher proportion of 
children whose nutrition was 
recorded as excellent, as com¬ 
pared with ,1938. Fewer 
children Were found to be suffer¬ 
ing frqm ear, nose, throat, and 
teeth troubles, and a higher pro¬ 
portion had normal eyesight. 
Also, there were fewer heart 
defects, and I'heumatism had 
decreased. All these improve¬ 
ments reflect the , increasing 
care which schoolchildren are 
receiving. 


“MINIMUM . standard of life ” 
is to be laid down for every 
child. That is the meaning of 
the Children Bill which will be 
debated ' in Parliament next 
month and is expected to become 
law by July 5. 

At the top of the scale are 
children enjoying a normal, 
happy home life with capable, 
loving parents. It is with eyes 
fixed on this ideal that the State 
will now become the “father ” of 
children at the lower end— 
orphans, waifs, “ difficult ” boys 
and girls, or, more ohen, children 
of incapable or irresponsible 
parents. 

In its humanity the • Govern¬ 
ment, through the larger local 
councils in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, will assume the care of 
under-privileged' young persons 
until they are 18. Moreover, it 
will keep a fatherly eye on them 
until they are 21. 

Individual Care 

The Bill fills a gap to be 
caused by the abolition of the 
Poor Law under which provision 
was made for such children. At 
present there are 138,500 of them 
in Britain. 

Compulsion is now to replace 
voluntary effort by local councils, 
which must take a child from 
proved unwholesome surround¬ 
ings where parenthood has failed 
in its duty. 

The next step is to bring, up 
the child to become a useful and 
respected citizen. The Bill recog¬ 
nises that the best substitute for 
a home in the family sense is the 
home of a foster-mother where 
a child may get individual love 
and care. 

The Bill, therefore, says the- 
council must do two things—set 
up a Children’s Committee and 
■ appoint a Children’s Officer, pre¬ 
ferably a woman. 

She will choose the right 
foster-parent, whether relative, 
friend, or stranger. If she cannot 
find one the council will find 
room for the child in a. new or 
existing institution or voluntary 
home, also humanely admini¬ 
stered. 

But it is at the last stage of a 
child’s “home life ” under a local 
council that the scheme brings 
forth an enlightened reform. 

Chances For All 

When the young person-goes 
to work the State, as parent, will 
insist that what in normal 
family life is called “living at 
home ” shall be made effective 
.for its wards up to 21. 

Local hostels will be set up, 
and other young folk of the same 
ages, brought up in their own 
homes ^ by their own parents, 
will live in them side by side 
with the State-protected boys 
and girls. 

At the top' of the Govern¬ 
ment’s “family tree ” are the 
Home Secretary and the Scottish 
Secretary with their new “Chil¬ 
dren’s Branch ’’ and a much 
bigger force of inspedtors organ¬ 
ised in regions. 

These will see that due, regard 
is paid to the children’s health, 

. education, and religious instruc¬ 
tion (in their own faith), and 
that, eventually, they get suit¬ 
able employment and training 
courses. 

As laid down in the Bill, there 
is nothing to debar a child, once 
“unwanted,” from achieving the 
highest honours the State can 
bestow. 


BACK PAY ? Red Indians of 
the Grand River Reservation in 
Ontario are claiming about 
£322,000 from the Crown for 
alleged bad administration of 
their funds by British officials 
early last century. The ancestors 
of these Indians were given 
lands on the Grand River for 
fighting on the- British side in 
the American War of Independ¬ 
ence. 

It has been forecast by the State 
Department of the United States 
that British rationing of food, 
clothing, and petrol will continue 
till at least 1952. 

Pf 300,000 German prisoners- 
of-ioar in France, more than 
137,000 hav^ chosen to stay on as 
free workers. 

MODEL TOWN. As a war 
memorial'it is planned to build a 
children’s model town at Wattle 
Park, Melbourne, for orphans 
who have emigrated from Britain. 
Already 22 acres of beautiful 
park country have been acquired. 

During excavations at the 
Middle Pyramid near Cairo, re¬ 
cently, an undisturbed coffin con¬ 
taining the remains of Prince 
Nephri, of the Fourth Dynasty, 
was discovered, together with 
several beautiful statuettes. 


Ethiopia has joined the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture 
' Organisation, which noio has 
a membership of 55 nation^. 
Arrangements are already being 
made to send technicians to 
Ethiopia to help to control 
diseases of livestock. 

PRAISEWORTHY. Helping in 
the evacuation of refugees from 
Jndia and Pakistan, 21 British 
aircraft' associated with the 
B O A C carried 43,500 passen¬ 
gers and more than 1,800,000 lbs 
of baggage. They flew* ovfer , 
1,206,000 miles in difficult circum¬ 
stances without one single acci¬ 
dent. ■ ' - 

Sites of Stone Age men, together 
with hand axes about 50,000 years 
old, have been found in northern 
■ Sinai. The discovery is thought 
to support the theory that ancient - 
man moved into Africa from Asia 
via the Sinai Peninsula. 

At Prague, not long ago. Miss 
Barbara Ann Scott, the Canadian 
skater, retained her European 
figui'e skating, championship. 
Miss J. Altioegg, the British, 
champion, loas' fifth. 

STRIKING! In the United 
States a match- is to ,be produced 
which burns without flame or 
light. 


Home News Reel 


STILL YOUNG. Mr J. Cress- 
well-James, of Hove, who is 100, 
goes for a walk every day, and 
plays the organ, piano, and 
violin. Mrs Grace Robertson of 
Lerwick, Shetland Isles, who is 
also 100, still reads newspapers 
and knits Shetland hosiery. 

A Scottish National Dictionary 
now being compiled is expected to 
contain 50,000 entries, including 
5000-words which will be recorded 
for the first time. 

British European Airways have 
planned special services to the 
Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands for this summer. These 
services loill begin on April 18. 

WELL DONR; jack DUNN! 

An old-age pensioners’ week is 
due to open at Hunstanton on 
January 31. The idea came from, 
an R A P corporal, Jack Dunn, 
stationed nearby. Local traders 
have helped him to plan a 
dinner, concert, and gifts of food 
and fuel for the old folk. 

A new Treaty of Alliance 
betiveen Britain and Iraq loas 
signed recently at Portsmouth. 

Flans have been made for the 
control of building and develop¬ 
ment in Thames riverside lands 
which are liable to be flooded. 

STOWAWAY. Among oranges 
and grapefruit from Jaffa a male 
locust was found not long ago in 
a Southampton shop. 


The Oxford and- Cambridge boat 
race crews are receiving no extra 
food during their training. The 
race takes place on March 27. 

Two constructional parties 
who have for some months been 
boring a tunnel at Thurgolnnd, 
near Penistone, made contact 
recently. The tunnel is being 
built in connection loith the 
electrification of the raiheay be- 
tioeen Manchester and Sheffield. 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE. At 
an amateur piping competition 
held in Glasgow by the League 
of Young Scots a 14-year-old 
Edinburgh boy, John Burgess, 
Was awarded first place*in the 
three main sections—pibroch, 
march, and Strathspey and reel. 
He won these events last year.. 

Over 8000 children from 
London secondary schools roill 
see special programmes of ballet 
at Sadlers Wells this term as 
part of their school work. 

At the National Children’s Home 
and Orphanage 100 German 
orphans are to receive training for 
work in Britain. 

FAREWELL. Mrs Katherine 
Price Hughes, who has died at 
95, was the widow of Hugh Price 
Hughes, a well-known Wesleyan 
evangelist. She helped him to 
found the West London Mission 
with the object of helping young 
people who did not belong to a 
church. - 


Youth News Reel 


MORE B B BOYS. The Annual 
Report of the Boys Brigade, 
published recently, shows that 
there are now 2687 companies 
with 85,411 boys, a net increase 
of 161 companies and 2909 boys. 
The Life Boys added 5551 boys to 
their strength, bringing the 
number up to 52,050. . 

A Rally of Cubs and Scovits from 
the British Zone of Germany is to 
be held at Hamburg between 
March 26 and 29. Two hundred 
Rover Scouts from the British, 
French, and American Zones will 
also attend. 

Mr Frank Smith, Cubmaster 
of the 17 th Buxt07i Group, 
Derbyshire, has been aivai'ded 
the Scout Bronze Cross for his 
attempt to rescue a friend icho 
teals being sioept out to sea in a 
rubber dinghy. His father, Mr 


" William Smith, a Group Scout¬ 
master, teas drowned in an 
attempt to rescue his son and 
has been posthumously aivarded 
a Letter of Commendation. 

GOOD DEED. By organising 
various events over the past 
three years,. Scouts of Crosby 
and district, near Liverpool, have 
raised £1000 to endow a bed in 
the men’s waifd of the Waterloo 
and District General Hospital. 

The Guide Badge of Fortitude 
has been awarded to Miss Avis 
Wood, Tawny Owl of a Brisbane 
Brownie Pack who, long a sufferer 
duo to infantile paralysis, has 
been more than 30 times in hos¬ 
pital since 1932 and has always 
remained cheerfvil. 

Guides in 40 Empire countries 
have received portions of Prin¬ 
cess Elizc^etJffs weddina-cake. 
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Getting a Rise 

While America’s biggest plane is on the ground, the chairborne 
worker at the top of the tail is nearly 60 feet above. 

YOUNG ANGUS Mrs Coypu, Water Bus 

^HE coypu, or nutria, which re¬ 
sembles a large water-rat or 
small beaver, is still a great pro¬ 
blem in East Anglia where, by 
its burrowing, it damages river 
and canal banks. The Ouse 
Catchment Board has offered 
£5 for every coypu caught. 

These animals, natives of 
South America, were brought to 
England to be bred in cap¬ 
tivity for their fur, but some 
escaped. The coypus are en¬ 
gaging creatures. A fortunate 
watcher may see Mrs Coypu 
swimming with tier large family 
of eight or nine little ones, most 
of whom have secured a seat on 
her back. 

BALL OF STONE 

\ N extraordinary fxeak of Nature 
^ was found during excavating 
work for the hydro-electric 
•scheme at- Pitlochry, in Scotland. 
Nearly twenty feet below the bed 
of the River Tummel a great stone 
weighing almost a ton was dis¬ 
covered; it was almost a perfect 
globe and as smooth as a billiard 
ball from turning round and round 
in its gravel bed through the age^. 
The.workmen were able to remove 
it in one piece from its bed. 

Cinderella’s Slippers 

^HE fairy godmothers of 
Europe’s poor Cinderellas 
have to use ingenuity, rather 
than magic wands. 

Dainty slippers are not wel¬ 
come gifts to people in need of. 
strong footwear; and relief 
workers have often been saddened 
by the number of small-sized, 
high-heeled shoes among supplies 
sent to them for distribution. 
Realising this, an American 
farming community, which had 
received many such unsuitable 
gifts in response to an appeal for 
clothing for . Europe, organised a 
“Cinderella Bargain Sale.” All 
the slippers were sold, and the 
money used to buy stout shoes. 


TAKES CHARGE 

his father became seriously 
ill last spring, 15-year-old 
Angus Farquhar of Brechin was 
given the job of tending the 
thousands of plants in his four- 
acre market garden and nursery. 
So successfully did he tackle this 
task that he is now in full charge 
while his father has a year’s rest 
under doctor’s orders. That Angus 
Is no mean market-gardener is 
shown by the fact that at Brechin 
flower show he was principal prize¬ 
winner, with i6 first and 8 second 
prizes. 

More Water For 
Manchester 

'J'he building * of a ten-mile 
tunnel, as part of the great 
system to bring water from the 
Lake District to Manchester, is 
being undertaken by the Cement¬ 
ation'Company of Bentley, Don¬ 
caster. The tunnel is being built 
under Bowland Forest in York¬ 
shire and will take six’years to 
complete at a cost of between 
two and three million pounds. It 
will be part of the aqueduct fVom 
Haweswater to Manchester. 

V/hen this huge water-supply 
is finished it will be 70 miles long 
and is expected to carry 18 million 
gallons of extra water to Man¬ 
chester every day. 

SEAL’S DAY ASHORE 

exhausted seal which was 
found recently at Peterhead, 
in Aberdeenshire, was taken to 
the home of a kindly couple to 
see if it would recover. Placed in 
a fish box beside the kitchen fire, 
the seal slept heavily for 24 hours; 
then it suddenly came to life, 
made a grave inspection of the 
house, and took a turn or two 
round the garden. Seemingly 
fully recovered, it was taken back 
to the harbour and released into 
the water, where it waved a fare¬ 
well with its tail and disappeared. 


HORSE-POWER 
OF A WHALE 

'JIhe British Scientific Expedi¬ 
tion to the ‘Antarctic has 
made a report on the blue whale, 
which, normally weighing some 
hundred and twenty tons, can 
cleave the Antarctic waters at 20 
knots when it is in a hurry, and 
maintain a cruising speed of 14^- 
knots for over two hours at a 
time. 

These remarkable speeds are 
largely accounted for by the fact 
that about 40 per cent of the 
whale’s bulk consists entirely of 
muscle; it has been estimated 
that when it is moving at 20 
knots it develops 520 horse¬ 
power. Another factor is the 
great surface of the whale’s tail, 
which sends a large quantity of 
water backwards each time the 
great flukes swing from one side 
to the other, thus driving the 
whale through the water much as 
an oar propels a boat. 

One of the most imposing 
exhibits in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington is 
a hollow model of a blue whale,' 
some 90 feet -long. Truly, this 
creature is the Leviathan of the 
seas. 

DIESELS IN THE 
MINE 

Jnckeased production in Scottish 
coal pits is adding to the work 
of ponies, but before the year is 
out a new type of locomotive, 
specially designed for operation in 
coal mines, will release ponies 
from arduous tasks. 

Now in the initial stages of pro¬ 
duction in a Glasgow railway 
works are diesel locomotives 
which will be used in mines to 
haul loads up. steep gradients, 
leaving work on the levels to the 
ponies. The locomotives are fire¬ 
proof and_ will be capable of 
operating in small spaces. 

As production of the locomotives. 
increases the ponies will be dis¬ 
placed. 

The End of a Story 

Just before London welcomed 
the return of Charles 11 to 
the throne, another merry gentle¬ 
man set on foot the legend that 
London apprentices were rebel¬ 
ling against having tp eat 
Thames salmon three times a 
week. 

The story had no sounder 
foundation than that at that 
time salmon was sold at New¬ 
castle for sixpence a pound; but 
somehow it so tickled popular 
fancy that it caught on, and is 
still being repeated while the 
price is nearing the ten-shilling 
mark. Nearly every year it 
crops up with the addition that 
apprentice’s indentures, from 
London to Edinburgh, contained 
a clause that the apprentice 
should not be subjected to this, 
infliction. There is not a word 
of truth in it, and now, after a 
month’s assertion and denial, Mr. 
Hugh Gladstone, in the pages of 
Notes and Queries has scotched, 
it after examining every scrap of 
evidence. 

GIFT TO KEW 

TpHE vast botanical wealth of 
Kew Gardens has recently 
been augmented by a big consign¬ 
ment of succulent plants from the 
Institute of Park ' Administration 
of South Africa. 

Succulent plants are plants 
which absorb and contain a great 
deal of moisture and can thus 
v/ithstand*long periods of drought; 
the aloe is an example, and 
several specimens of this plant are 
included in • South Africa’s gift. 
There is a Succulent House among 
the 22 plant houses at Kew 
Gardens. 


Where Are the Mouth-Organs ? 


]^JouTH-ORGANS, wlilch W8re 
very popular with young 
folk before the war—though not 
always so popular with their 
elders—are.very difficult to obtain 
today, and the Board of Trade 
has been asked to make more 
available. Germany, where this 
producer of merry if eccentric 
sounds was invented, used to 
export- thousands of them every 
year to Britain. It was in 
Trossingen that in 1327 a toy- 
maker made the first mouth- 
organ. It at once became im¬ 
mensely popular and was sold all 
over the world. The toy-maker 
was so afraid that rivals would 
find the secret of his invention 
that he retired to a disused dove¬ 
cot to continue making his 
mouth-organs, a fitting place of 
origin for something intended to 
utter soothing sounds. The cen¬ 
tenary of his invention was 

Knees Bend! 

J’he Government has. invited 
100 countries to send Physical 
‘Education experts to Lopdon for 
an International Congress which 
is to be held from July 23-26 this 
year, just before the Olympic 
Games. 

These oversea P T experts will 
see how schools and colleges in 
this country ' develop physical 
education. Their programme 
will include visits to various 
physical education colleges and 
centres, demonstrations by school- 
children and others, and a dis¬ 
play called Spotlight on Sport, 
in which many famous sports¬ 
men will take part., 

BETTER RATIONS FOR 
THE FARMYARD 

J^iiERE are considerable hopes of 
an improvement in the larders 
of ovtr farmyard animals. In 
addition to extra feeding stuffs to 
be imported from abroad, the- 
Ministry of Agriculture have made 
proposals for a 20 per cent in¬ 
crease in the productivity of grass¬ 
land this year. With bigger and 
better supplies of grass our cattle 
should produce bigger and better 
supplies of milk. The Ministry 
also intend the animals to have as 
many protein crops as possible— 
crops such as lucerne, kale, beans, 
cabbage, oat, pea, and vetch 
mixtures. 


honoured at Frankfort musical 
festival, 21 years ago, by a 
mouth-organ orchestra. 

A mouth-organ is easy to play ; 
the merest beginner can extract 
from it something resembling a 
tune—though the resemblance, to 
those within earshot, often seems 
far-fetched. 

It must be owned that a 
mouth-organ, except in expert 
hands, pleases the player more 
than the audience. Yet it has 
brightened lonely hours for 
many. It must have cheered, 
those brave companions who 
dared the Antarctic night, it has 
sounded in the* Sahara, our 
soldiers have marched behind ic 
many a weary mile, and our 
sailors have forgotten their peril 
to its lively notes. 

Let us have more of them to 
cheer youth on its way in a diffi- 
cult world. 

KENYA’S ANIMAL 
SANCTUARY 

J^ENYA has establistied a great 
national park of 7000 square 
miles—nearly as big as Wales. It 
is called the Tsavo National Park 
and will become one of the largest 
sanctuaries for wild animals in the 
world. 

Railways run through the Park 
and the road from Mombasa to 
Nairobi traverses it, but its 
thousands of animal inhabitants 
consisting ^ of lions, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and many other 
creatures, will be undisturbed. 

In the Swim 

■jJ.siNG the butterfly stroke, 
Elinor Gordon of Hamilton, 
Scotland, has just broken the 
Scottish and All-Comers 100 
yards breast-stroke record. Her 
time of 73.6 seconds knocked 
four seconds off her Scottish 
record which she made last 
October. 

Elinor is only 14, but she is 
one of Scotland’s hopes for the 
British swimming team in the 
Olympic Games. Her father 
is a < swimming-baths attendant 
at Hamilton, and her mother on 
one c'”' for first place 

in the Scottish diving champion¬ 
ship. Elinor’s elder sister Marion 
is also an excellent swimmer, 
and her baby sister Betty, 
although only two, can already 
swim several yards. 



Brilliant Young Artist 
Author and illustrator of three books artd exhibitor at a West 
End gallery, twelve-year-old Angela Ogden of Kensington is 
. here seen making sketches of horses. 
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Visitors to 
Schweitzer 

jyn Albert Schweitzer, the 

famous medical ihissionary 
in Equatorial Africa about whom 
the CN has often given news, 
was recently interviewed by two 
Americans. They found him at 
72 still remarkably active, work¬ 
ing from six in the morning until 
midnight and aftei% 

Beginning in a hen coop thirty 
years ago, the Lambarene Hos¬ 
pital is now a village community 
of nearly four hundred people,- 
and Dr Schweitzer has the help 
of four other doctors and seven 
nurses. Spread over two hundred 
acres, the hospital community 
usually has over two hundred 
patients, many of whom believe 
that the surgeon’s knife cuts out 
the Evil Powers. Some, indeed, 
are loth to take medicine on this 
account, having more faith in 
the knife. 

Night after night the American 
visitors saw Dr Schweitzer at 
work on the third volume of 
his great Philosophy of Civilisa¬ 
tion. In his study-bedroom are 
stacks and stacks of manuscript, 
some yellow with age, and the 
visitors asked the doctor to get 
the precious pages microfilmed in 
case of fire breaking out in the 
wooden hut. His tw^o closest 
friends are two pet antelope 
fawns who live in a little pen 
just outside his room. Some¬ 
times they try to chew some of 
his pages. Parts of his book have 
been re-written six times. 

Nearly every night Dr Schweit¬ 
zer plays on his specially-con¬ 
structed piano with pedal attach¬ 
ment, and one American visitor 
has recorded his w^onder as he 
listened in the stillness of the 
African night to Bach’s music 
floating through to his room 
above the Ogowe River. The 
visitors felt they had met the 
“ greatest soul in Christendom.” 

A FINE BEQUEST 

fpiiE late Lord Lee of Fareham 

bequeathed a valuable 'collec¬ 
tion of pictures to the University 
of London, and they will form part 
of the gallery of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art. . This beque.st of 
over 150 paintings is representative 
of some of the finest art from the 
13th to the 18th century. Notable 
among them are Botticelli’s altar- 
piece of the Trinity, the Baptism, 
by Paul Veronese, and the Descent 
from the Cross by Rubens. 


YESTERDAY & TODAY 



The Lord Chancellor, 


The Lord Chancellor, in black and 
gold robes and full-bottomed wig, 
Is head of our judiciary and acts as 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 
He is custodian of the Great Seal 
of England, emblem of sovereignty, 
the Purse of which is borne before 
him bn ceremonial occasions. 


januar/ 3f, 1948 



A Model Army 

When Captain Lightbody goes home he assumes command of 
an army of 10,000, complete with equipment. Here we see him, 
with his daughter, painting a pontoon boat for his model army, 
which has taken 25 years to build. 


The Boys’ Travelling Theatre 


J^AST Saturday eight boy actors 
were due to start on a grand 
Bix-week-tour of iferitain, perform¬ 
ing one-act plays in 36 towns 
from Cranbrook in Kent to 
Aberdeen, and from there by way 
of Stratford-on-Avon down to 
Hampshire. 

These young actors, aged from 
15 to 18, belong to the Travelling 
Theatre of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Boys’ Clubs, and they have 
been drawn from Boys’ Clubs all 
over the British Isles. For three 
weeks they prepared for their 
tour at the N A EC’s Training 
Centre at Cranbrook, not only 
learning their parts, but studying 
equally important matters such 
as the technique of stage light¬ 
ing, make-up, and so on; for the 
main purpose of this tour is to 
arouse interest in the drama 
among members of boys’ clubs 
by showing the members how a 
simple one-act play can be per¬ 
formed quite effectively by 
amateurs if it is carefully staged 
and not just put on “ higgledy- 
piggledy.” 

These eight show-how-it’s- 
done” lads carry with them all 
their own props which they .have 
made themselves. Their expenses 
are paid but they receive no pay 
except pocket-money. As a rule 
they will stay on the premises of 
the efubs they are visiting and 


they , will present their shows in 
local theatres, or halls, or clubs. 

For seven of the boys tlie tour 
is a new experience, taut one is an 
old hand, having been on last 
year’s national tour. 

* Their chief play on this tour 
is The ' Farce of the Worthy 
Master Pierre Patelin, the 
earliest known medieval play 
that does not deal with a 
religious subject. It was written 
in France before 1470, and down 
the centuries has been a favourite 
with laughter-lovers. Tlieir other 
plays are : The Workhouse Ward, 
a comedy by the Irish playwright 
Lady Gregory; Augustus In 
Search of. a Father, one of the 
best-known plays of Harold 
Chapin, the American play- 
' 'Wright who came to live in 
Engl^id; Babes in the Wood, a 
burlesque pantomime by V. C, 
Clinton-Baddeley; and scenes 
from A Midsummer Night’.s 
Dream. 

After the British tour, the 
Travelling Theatre may make a 
tour of youth clubs in Germany 
where many boys know enough 
English^ to be able to understand 
a play. 

These eight young stage-crafts¬ 
men are going to have a thrill¬ 
ing experience and their work 
will increase the interest of youth 
in the drama. ' . . 


Sir Walter. Scott’s Little Sideline 


^HE full text of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Private Letters of the 
Seventeenth Century has just 
been published by the Clarendon 
Press, with an introduction by 
Mr Douglas Grant. 

These letters, skilfully written 
by Scott, were supposed to have 
been sent to an English noble¬ 
man in the country "by corres¬ 
pondents in London who were 
familiar Jwith the court of James 
the First. Scott was an adept 
at imitating different styles, and 
as he was also steeped in the 
history as well as the social 
gossip of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, he caught the ton^ and 
background of the period to 
perfection. * 

It is most unlikely that Scott 
intended these letters indefinitely 
to be regarded as authentic. But 


he had a great liking for mystery 
—he kept the authorship of the 
Waverley Novels secret until 
there was no further point in 
remaining silent. 

The letters were begun in 1821 
with the collaboration of Lady 
Louisa Stuart, and were printed 
as they‘were written. ‘ Later, how¬ 
ever, Scott saw that the scheme^ 
would appeal only to antiquaries' 
and that he was wasting material 
which would yield an excellent 
novel and in this form prove far 
more remunerative. As a con¬ 
sequence he abandoned, the 
letters and turned to The' For¬ 
tunes of Nigel, which gave him 
. an, opportunity to jise his un¬ 
rivalled knowledge of Jacobean 
court life. Later in life, Sir. 
Walter Scott took up the letters 
again, but the project was nev'er 
completed. 


The Chi!dren*s 



Sights o* London 

T N recent weeks Londoners have 
been thrilled by two sights 
invested with all the magic of 
colour and adventure—one the 
ship Pamir in the Londoil docks, 
and the other the Tate Gallery’s 
display of Van Gogh’s pictures. 
These two„ sights have touched 
the hidden chord of romance 
w’hich lurks in everyone’s heart, 
and have revealed that pent-up 
eagerness 

To him, as swimmers into clean¬ 
ness leaping. 

Glad from d world grown.old and 
cold and weary. 

When the Pamir came up the 
Channel in proud sail, with her 
holds full of grain and tallow 
from far-off southern lands, she 
reminded this' isle of sea-lovers 
that a tall ship of sail trimmed 
to the winds by strong arms is 
still a glorious spectacle, with 
the power to turn men’s thoughts 
away from their workaday affairs 
to far-off shores and distant seas. 
Here was an argosy ready to take 
a man from the world that is too 
much with him and set him down 
on Barbary coasts or far away 
in old Cathay. 

Jn a different way the Van Gogh 
pictures have expressed the 
need every man feels for light 
and colour and adventure which 
will lift him into a world where 
brave and fine things are done 
for their own sake and not for 
gain or passing fame. Both ship 
and pictures have been a 
ministry to the mind and an 
inspiration to ^the soul ; and 
they have been all the lovelier 
because they.have been visitors 
in days of aiistei*ity, when our 
chances : to see the “ fair and 
beautiful ” seem limited. They 
have given to many an inspiring 
glimpse of real wonder in a rather 
prosaic world. 

Jt is one of the eternal truths 
that man shall not live by 
bread alone.” Unless every now 
and then a flash of beauty, 
colour, and wonder lights up our 
days we tend to become dull in 
spirit. The Pamir with her load 
of noble sails and the Van Gogh 
pictures with their vivid colour 
have been visions of bright 
radiance, lighting up dark days 
ill this^ard-pressed land. 


Revelation 

/^OD speaks to us 
If we but will 
Stop scheming, fretting. 
And stand still 
Then, as His wonders 
Reach our mind, 

True revelation 
We shall find. 

His universe. 

An open book, 

If we but wait 

And watch and look ; 

Then we shall clearly 

Understand 

The picture painted 

Bv God’s hand. 

T. B. Gleave 


WITH GREAT RESPECT 

A DISTINGUISHED schoolniistrcss 
has been reported as saying 
that, as a profession, teachers 
have no respect from the nation. : 

We are not aware that this is 
true, or indeed that teachers arc 
any less*respected than in the 
years gone by, although, thank 
goodness, there is no so-called 
respect born of abject fear such 
as Wackford Squeers inspired in 
Smike and his fellow pupils. 

It may be natural for Smith 
Minor to refer to a master as Old 
So-and-So, or even to poke fun 
at his ways when his back is 
turned. But when boys and girls 
grow up, a respect for their old 
teacher develops which is real, 
and lasting. ^ 

We hold the view that Britain 
does respect the teaching pro¬ 
fession, and fully appreciates the 
vitally important work which 
teachers are doing for the Britons 
of tomorrow. 


Bird Parks 

^R.ASSHOLM, off the Pembroke-' 
shire coast, is now safe for 
all time as a home for wild birds, 
as the C N reported last week. 

Just as we hope soon to have 
a series of National Parks in 
which human beings can enjoy 
themselves, so there should be 
national parks where the birds 
can live their own life in undis¬ 
turbed peace. Happily, there 
are already some fens, marshes, 
and lonely sea rocks where birds 
may meet undisturbed; but 
there should be a lot more of 
them. This land is rich in bird 
life, and more and more people 
are becoming interested in bird¬ 
watching and are gaining an 
insight into a fascinating world 
of air and wing. ^ Every inch of 
Britain’s land is precious, and 
needed for so many things, but a 
plea for the birds and tlieir own 
sanctuaries ought not to pass 
unheeded. 

- 44 -— 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Cicero wrote. Friendship is 
the only thing in the ivorld con¬ 
cerning the usefulness ofivhich all 
mankind are agreed. 


Under the E 


can learn a foreign language 
from gramophone records. Got 
an all-round knowledge of it. 

■ □ , ; ^ 

office chief says he ivclconies any- 
" thing that keeps his staff cheerfuL 
\ What about holidays ? 

m 

We should not shut our eyes to tlie 
value of any wholesome food. 
Nor our mouths. 

□ 

Jif/E can reduce garden pests, says 
a gardener, by keeping a sharp ■ 
look-out as we prune. But we need 
a, withering glance. 



**yyELL,. you needn’t get so ex¬ 
cited, sir! While I’m here 
I’ll roll your lawn." i 

















Spoper 
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»est View From the 
Back Pew 

Vicar of Shoreham, Kent, 
has been complaining in his 
“arish magazine about people in 
hiirch keeping to the back pews. 
Ic writes : 

“ In the theatres and concert, 
ills the best seats are at the 
Dnt. The cinema has got us 
icd to the idea that they are 
: the back. So you have every¬ 
where the spectacle of an organ 
nd a choir at one end of a church 
nd a congregation bunched 
ogether at the other . , . The 
lergy are, on the whole, a pretty 
armless lot. There is really no 
•eed to be separated from them 
such barricades of pews.’' 
Clergymen are certainly not, 
m film stars in their make- 
),” best seen from a distance, 
at there may be another cx- 
anation of the.back pew habit, 
iny grown-ups * were taught 
en they were young that it 
s bad form to march straight 
to’the front pews ; it gave the 
)ression of showing off,” 
iing in modesty. To show 
f had a decent sense of 
icence, one should seek the 
;k pews. 

This, however, could itself 
:ome a subtle form of self- 
jplay. So let us do away with 
se modesty, and sit in the 
I 'nt pews where our friendly 
iniess will give the clergyman 
' irt for his good work. 

*—-M-—' 

PANDEMONIUM 
& DELIRIUM 

^ his admirable little' book on 
the atom and its ^energy, 
rolessor E. N. da C. Andrade 
ffcrs to the recent discovery 
y Dr G. T. Seaborg of two new 
lements obtained by bom- 
>arding U-238 and Pa-239 with 
diuiu ions of energy 40 million 
' )lts. While the names Ameri- 
am and Curium have been 
vcn to these new elements, 

• rtain “ cynics,” Professor 
idrade tells us, have sug- 
sted the names Pandemonium 
d Delirium. 



(tor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW . 

If market gardening 
1$ a growing business 


^ HOUSEWIFE says she always has 
some tinned food on which to 
11 back. Or fall to. 

□ 

I MOTOKIST says he charges Ms own 
battery. To save the garage 
proprietor charging him. 

. H 

J.^NY people keep diaries. Others 
lose them. 

! LADY is said to have her flat hung 
with, portraits. Must be on a 
'ong wall. 

0 

ARMEns in Ely complain that 
they are short of forks. Yet 
ere arc plenty in the roads. 


THINGS SAID 

J BELIEVE the whole people of 
Great Britain arc now solidly 
behind the Government’s export 
drive,, which has made sterling 
progress in the face of enormous 
difficulties. President of the 
Board of Trade 

J AM willing to do or to die in 
the cause of Hindu-jMo’slcm 
amity. • Mahatma Gandhi 

V^E need have no doubt what¬ 
ever about our determina¬ 
tion and our ability to produce 
the goods and services necessary : 
to pay our way in the world. 

The Minister of Food 

Qur. exports not only help us 
to live. They are also the 
tools which others need to do 
their job in world reconstruction. 

Herbert Morrison 

*T'he ^ population of Great 
Britain is a very stable 
body of people of long experience 
and tenacious character. 

The U S Ambassador, 

' speaking to Congress 
.— ^ — 

A Hundred Lines 

An American motorist broke 
the law by driving past a 
school bus from which children 
were alighting, and the magis¬ 
trate sentenced him to write a 
hundred times on tile school 
blackboard : I must not pass a 
school bus. 

No doubt it was a great treat 
for the children to see a grown-up 
” writing lines,” watched by a 
policeman, and it is not for us 
to dismiss it as a typically 
^American stunt. For the novel 
penalty attracted nation-wide 
attention, and pictures of the 
driver carrying out his punish¬ 
ment were published in many 
papers. 

Thus every American motorist 
was warned of the risk of break¬ 
ing this particular law, and the 
sentence was far more effective 
as an example to others than the 
usual fine imposed on a solitary 
offender, which would have had 
no publicity. 

PLEA FOR GOOD 
ENGLISH 

*T'iie glorious English languagcj 
has enriched 

The world with matiy a famous 
book and speech ; . ^ 

-And countless bans' are every-' 
where bewitched . 

By words of magic which inspire 
and teach. 

But careless talk has, in these 
latter days, 

Destroyed the meaning and the 
beauty marred 

Of many words : the imriielodious 
' phrase ; 

And ugly term our. mother- 
tongue have scarred. 

Of idle words we all account must 
give: ,, 

Though somewhat hard,, this is a 
saying true ; 

In sober manner, therefore, we 
should live, 

And with well-guardcid lips our 
way pursue \ 

The glories of the English tongue 
preserve. 

And from the proper use of words 
ne’er swerve. -David Effaye 


Wonders of the Eight 
Delhis 

j^EW Delhi, the magnificent Capital of the Dominion of India, 
^ ^ is already proving too small for the needs of a Government 
which holds sway over by far the larger part of the vast peninsula. 


An embarrassing situation 
a rose recently in this stately 
little city, for since India, became 
an independent Dominion foreign 
countries have been , sending 
ambassadors and their staffs 
there, and in consequence the. 
new city, which was not built 
to house more than 70,000 in¬ 
habitants of all classes, has been 
overcrowded with important 
people. Diplomats have had 
difficulty in finding bedrooms to 
themselves; in the Imperial 
Hotel guests had to share rooms 
to provide accommodation for 
the Russian Ambassador and 
his staff of 40. 

The Mogul Capital 

New Delhi, founded in 1911 
to be the Capital of India in¬ 
stead of Calcutta, is about five 
miles from historic Old Delhi, 
which was the Capital of the 
Mogul Empire in days gone by. 
The new city was planned by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, who placed in 
its centre the splendid circular 
Government building which, 
v;hen it was opened 21 years ago, 
the C N described prophetically 
as “A great house waiting for 
a Parliament.” 

The new city was the eighth 
Delhi to be built in this neigh¬ 
bourhood during the past 900 
years. Traces of ancient, long- 
abandoned Delhis can still be 
seen. 

The present so-called *‘01d 
Delhi” is not really very old. It 
was the seventh of the Delhis 
and was established in the 17th 
century by the warrior Shah 
Jahan, who also built the famous 
Taj Mahal at Agra as the tomb 
of his beautiful wife, Mumtaz 
Mahal. Shah Jahan’s reign was 
the golden age of Indian archi¬ 
tecture. He - it was who raised 
out of marble Old Delhi’s great 
mosque, said to be the largest in 
the world. Outstripping even 
this in'splendour was his palace, 
within whose beautiful walls he 
sat on his famous peacock 
throne of fairy-like beauty and 
fabulous value—it was estimated 
to be worth £6,000,000. The 
throne had two peacocks with 
expanded tails whose lifelike 
colours came from a profusion of 
inlaid precious stones. 


About ten miles to the south of 
Shah Jahan’s city are the ruins • 
of the first Delhi known to his¬ 
tory, though others are .spoken 
of in Hindu 'mythology. This city 
was built in the eleventh century 
by a Hindu chieftain. Here today 
stands one of the seven ‘ archi¬ 
tectural wonders of India, the' 
Kutab Minar. ' It is the most 
perfect tower in the world. It 
was built in the 12th century, of 
red sandstone and white marble, 
and is 238 feet high. In the 
courtyard of an ancient mosque 
in this first of the Delhis stands 
another of India’s wonders, 
the famous iron pillar, a solid 
Iron shaft about 16 inches in 
diameter and 23 feet 8 inches 
high. Though it dates from about 
A D 400 it is devoid of rust. It 
was probably erected here nine 
hundred years ago. 

Five more Delhis were built 
and abandoned before the illus¬ 
trious Shah Jahan established 
the seventh city, the Old Delhi 
of today; it is still called locally 
Shahjahanabad. This Delhi fell 
into the hands of the maraud¬ 
ing Mahrattas in 1788 after the 
power of the Moslem Emperors— 
the Moguls — had (declined. 
Arthur. Wellesley, who is better 
known as the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, utterly defeated the Mahrat¬ 
tas in 1803, and Delhi became 
British. 

The Great Mutiny 

In 1857 came another chapter 
in Delhi’s turbulent history, the 
seizure of the city by rebel 
Indian soldiers which gave the 
signal for the start of the Great 
Mutiny, The British recaptured 
the city the same year after a 
desperate struggle. 

Twenty years later Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India at Delhi, and at the 
Coronation Durbar here in 1911 
King George V announced that 
the eighth Delhi was to be built 
as the new Capital of India. 

Few cities in the world have 
had a more colourful history, or 
possess more beautiful monu¬ 
ments than Delhi. It is indeed a 
fitting Capital for the great new 
independent nation that British 
Democracy has brought into 
being. 



Lifeboatman’s 

Progress 

^LL his life, John Roberts of 
Sennen Cove, near Land’s 
End, wanted to become a lifeboat- 
man. As a boy, he used to rash 
to the lifeboat house whenever 
the rockets were fired, and help 
with the launching. 

When John grew up and might 
have had a chance' to join the 
crew, the First World War broke 
out and he was called up for the 
Navy. Hard life at sea did not 
quench his ambition, however, 
and one night when he was on 
leave, and the rockets called out 
the lifeboat, he jumped at the 
chance to go out with her for the 
first time as a member of the 
crew. 

After the war, • service in the 
Merchant Navy took him away 
from horne once more; but after 
years at sea he became a fisher¬ 
man, and this gave him his 
chance to become a regular 
member of the lifeboat crew. His 
skilled seamanship earned him 
promotion. He became bowman, 
the lifeboat’s third officer. Then 
he became second coxswain. 

On New Year’s Eve. he 
achieved his highest ambition 
and was promoted coxswain, 'in 
February he will have the added 
joy of going to Cowes to bring 
back a brand-new lifeboat to 
Sennen Cove. 


It’s a Girl! 



Betty is the proud mother of the 
first Kama born at Belle Vue Zoo, 
Manchester, for twenty years. 


WINTER OLYMPICS 

SPECIAL postage stamp has 
been issued to mark the 
Winter Sports Olympic Games at 
St Moritz, which start on Friday, 
January 30. This new stamp 
will take its place in the albums 
of stamp-collectors with those 
issued to commemorate the 
Olympic Games in Antwerp 
(1920), Paris (1924), Amsterdam 
(1928), Los Angeles (1932), and 
Berlin (1936). 

British contestants may not 
figure very prominently in the 
events at St Moritz, for many of 
their rivals are able to train for 
the snow and ice events through¬ 
out the year in their own 
countries. Nevertheless, we can 
expect good results from our bob¬ 
sleigh team, all of whom are 
members of the RAP. 

This brilliant team of bob- 
sleighers was, formed last year 
and they, gave a wonderful dis¬ 
play in the European Champion¬ 
ships. With the experience 
gained on that occasion they may 
spring a surprise on some of their 
more fancied rivals, for they lack 
nothing in courage and daring. 
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Treasure For 
the Traveller 

^J[^HE long-standing practice of 
the Admiralty and others in 
storing clothes, gear, and food on 
various oceanic islands on which 
shipwrecked sailors might take 
refuge has now borne an un¬ 
expected harvest on Snares 
Islands, some 70 miles south of 
New Zealand. Clothes stored in 
depots on these lonely islands 
have been collected and are to be 
sent to Europe to serve the needs 
of families and displaced persons. 

The whereabouts of these 
special dumps are well-known to 
mariners and have often saved 
the lives of those whose ^hips 
have met with disaster. 

Dumps in unsuspected places, 
too, have often proved, a source 
of physical salvation to their 
finders, as, for example, one dis¬ 
covered by accident in Antarctica 
by a party of Shackleton’s men 
whose ship had been blown away, 
leaving them without cover or 
sufficient food in midwinter. In 
the darkness they chanced to 
stumble upon something hard in 
the snow near a ruined hut. It 
was a box which, thawed out, 
contained information where 
there could be found fuel, 
meat, potatoes, oranges, onions, 
tobacco, and a Christmas^ pud¬ 
ding, all left, years before, by a 
party of Scott’s companions. 

After 25 Years 

At about the same time an 
Arctic party from America 
chanced upon food left by Peary 
some years earlier, and later 
dined on potatoes, hominy, 
pemmican, rhubarb, and tea, dis¬ 
carded by the Greeley expedition 
a quarter of a century earlier. 
Another expedition of the time 
found apd were even able to fire 
cartridges left behind a genera¬ 
tion earlier by Sir George Nares’ 
North-West Passage party. 

It was in these northern 
latitudes that in 1861-62 C. F. 
Hall, the American navigator, 
found and turned to account 
remains of the “ short cut to 
China ” cruises of immortal Sir 
Martin Frobisher nearly three 
centuries before. 

The classic of the series, 
perhaps, is the finding, after 274 
years or so, of the hut in which, 
Continue! in column 2 


Steps to Sporting Fame 



Representing Brit¬ 
ain in the world table 
tennis championships 
next week is Victor 
Barna, born in Buda¬ 
pest in 1911 and now 
a British subject. 


In Central Europe, table 
tennis has wide popularity 
among schoolboys. Barna 
revealed early promise while 
attending school in Budapest, 
and was the world’s best 
before he was 20, 


Holder of the English and. 
World’s singles champion¬ 
ship five times, and winner, 
at different times, of the 
USA, Hungarian, French,' 
and German titles, Barna is 
an exceptional player. 


In ^1935 he broke his play¬ 
ing arm in a car crash, but 
recovered to perform with 
the same aggressiveness that 
had taken him to the top. 
His other game, by contrast, 
is chess. 


The Reclaim Will Get Wealth From the Ocean Bed 


^HE fitting-out of one of the . 

most important ships in 
Britain is proceeding quietly at 
a Renfrew shipyard. She is the 
Government’s salvage and re¬ 
search ship Reclaim. Only 200 
feet long, she will have the dis¬ 
tinction of being launched with 
funnel, engines, and boilers fitted 
—all ready for steaming away. 

The Reclaim’s scientific instru¬ 
ments will cost over £1,000,000, 
and her job . will be to reclaim 
from the sea floors of the world 
wealth in the shape of steel and 
other metals, complete engines, 
and fittings from sunken vessels. 

Included in her equipment are 
cameras for taking “close-up ” 

Continued from column 1 
during a terrible winter ashore, 
the Dutch hero, William Barents, 
fought a frightful winter in a 
home made from the timbers of 
his ice-shattered ship otT the 
coast of Nova Zembla. 

Quitting next year in an open 
boat, in which he was soon to die. 
Barents left behind a diary of 
events, placed in his powder-horn 
and hung in the hut chimney, 
and there it was found, flawless, 
two and three-quarter centuries 
later. The .hut was still stored 
with the furniture and other 
things that the wrecked men had 
fashioned for their use. 


pictures at great depths. Sunken 
ships will first be spotted by 
sound waves emitted from 
■apparatus above the keel; the' 
returning echo will give the 
depth and at the same time 
operate a pencil which will draw 
a graph of the object in a glass 
panel in the wheel-house. 

The Reclaim is being fitted for 
likely voyages in Arctic seas, and 
special attention is being paid to 
the safety of divers. Coming up 
from great depths they will enter 
a three-chambered tank built 
immediately inside the hull. 
Different air pressures will pre¬ 
vail in each chamber and from 
portholes on' the tank side 
observers will be able to observe 
how a diver is reacting after 
working on the ocean floor. As 
the diver gets accustomed to the 
air in one chamber he will enter 
another until he ' is “acclima¬ 
tised ” to normal breathing 
conditions. This method of 
gradually leading a diver back 
into ordinary air pressures has 
been designed to eliminate “the 
Bends,” a dreaded condition 
which causes divers to collapse 
after lengthy spells below. 

In addition to underwatecr 
flame cutters and electric weld¬ 
ing apparatus, the Reclaim will 
carry electric guns from which 
bolts can be shot into a ship’s 


The ChiMren’s Newspaper, January 31, 1943 

0 Victor Barna London’s First 

Bus 

J^ONDoN Transport plan to pul 
1200 new buses into service 
this year, including 500 six 
inches wider than the present 
type—itself far different -from 
the first- London omnibus which 
George Shillibeer put on the 
road from Paddington to the 
Bank on July 4, 1829. 

Shillibeer’s bus was ^ horse- 
drawn, of course. There were 
three horses, and passengers 
were let in and out by a lad 
who was known ■ as the '"“cad.” 
Straw covered the floor, and 
there were no outside seats. It 
cost passengers one shilling tc 
travel all the way, and sixpence 
to go half-way,, and books and 
newspapers were provided foi 
them. The driver, sitting outside, 
was a picturesque figure, witli 
his long- whip, top hat, and 
queerly-cut capecoat. 

It took the public a long time 
to get used to calling the early 
iShillibeers “omnibuses.” The 
word was treated with derision at 
first, and when Joseph Hume 
spoke in the House of Commons 
of “omnibi ” there ‘ was loud 
laughter. 

Sold For £3 

In 1924 an advertisement 
appeared in a local English 
newspaper announcing that a 
firm of auctioneers had “been 
favoured with instructions from 
a Board of Guardians to sell by 
auction a One-Horse Shillibeer, 
made by George Shillibeer, with 
Patent Axles and with its Wheels 
and Springs.” In spite of its 
historic interest, this vehicle 
was sold for £3. 

The first motor-omnibus was 
■ put on the London - streets be- 
tw’een Peckham and Oxford 
Circus by Messrs Tilling in 1904. 
All the early motor-buses had 
open tops, and it w'as not until 
1925 that the London General 
Omnibus Company—forerunner 
of our modern London Passenger 
Transport Board—put the first 
four covered-top buses into ser¬ 
vice, . They started on route 100 
between Elephant and Castle and 
Epping, after tests had shown 
that they could be tilted with 
safety to an angle of 36 degrees. 

The present fleet of buses, soon 
to be augmented by London 
Transport, numbers 9000. 


plates. The bolt heads will con¬ 
tain an explosive charge which 
will enable the bolts to penetrate 
and then expand. This will 
eliminate the diver’s dangerous 
task of crawling inside a sunken 
vessel to fix bolts after drilling 
holes for a patch to be fitted over 
a hole in its side. ' 

Wealth salvaged by the Re¬ 
claim will help in this country’s 
export drive. Steel salvaged from 
the ocean beds will help in the 
manufacture of household equip¬ 
ment, and in the building of 
ships and locomotives. Equally 
important will be the reclaimed 
ships’ engines and other' equip¬ 
ment, shortage of which is delay¬ 
ing the completion of new ships. 

EDUCATIONAL . 

' TRAVEL 

A Central Bureau for Educa- 
tional Visits and Exchanges 
between people of this and other 
countries is announced by the 
Ministry of Education. It will 
assist all organisations whereby 
schoolboys and girls, students, 
teachers - and others come here, 
often in exchange for British 
people who visit other lands. 

This new Bureau has been estab¬ 
lished by Unesco, and its premises 
are to be in Hamilton House, 
Hastings Street, London, W C 1, 
the building occupied by the 
National Union of Teachers. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST-Picture Version of Captain Marryat’s Story 



-ft 

[j 


The thieves went to a cottage where a 
Cavalier and his child lived In hiding. They 
battered on the door and then fired at the 
occupants. Edward was not in time to save 
the Cavalier, who shot one of the robbers 
but was himself mortally wounded. Edward 
shot the other thief, then found the Cavalier 
dyin^ with a young boy kneeling beside him. 

He told the boy he was a friend. 


Edward did all he could for the gentleman, but 
he died without speaking. At daylight 
Edward took the weeping boy . to his own 
cottage. There the “boy” told Edith and 
Alice “he”- was a girl. She had dressed 
as a boy to fetch supplies for her fugitive 
father. They all gently consoled Clara. 
Humphrey went to fetch Mr Heatherstone, 
the new Intendant of the New Forest. 



Edward went to th^ Cavalier’s cottage to 
fetch Clara’s belongings. Mr Heatherstone 
arrived and Edward told his story. The 
Intendant recognised the Cavalier as an old 
friend from whom he had parted when they 
took different sides in the Civil War. He 
said he would adopt Clara and, later, invited 
Edward to become his. secretary. Edward 
was reluctant to serve a Roundhead offichl. 


Humphrey persuaded Edward to accept. He 
now had a faithful gipsy lad, Pablo, to help 
him on the little farm. “ Mr Heatherstone 
will be a protector to us,” said Humphrey. 
So Edward settled at the Lodge. But he did 
not tell the Heatherstones his real name. 
Next winter he was thrilled when the news 
came by letter that Charles II was preparing 
to invade England from Scotland. 


Will Edward go to fight for King Charles ? See next week*5 instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, January 31, 1948 


The Fun & Games ThE PlAYERS ArE THE THING 


Department 

By the C N Zoo Correspondent 

gEVERAL houses in the London 
Zoo have animals tame 
enough to be taken from their 
cages, but none has so many as 
the Small Mammal House for its 
head-keeper, Mr Mark Flewin, 
has long made a practice of 
taming many of his charges so 
that children may handle them. 

Today, a dozen small mammals 
of different kinds can be safely 
given over to young visitors for a 
few minutes of “petting.” As a 
rule, the animals come out singly; 
but when he is cleaning up in the 
mornings, before the public come 
in, Mr Flewin often allows several 
out together,' and all run freely 
around the house while he and 
the other keepers service the 
cages. And what a merry party 
this is! 

High Jinks 

During an early visit the'other 
day I met seven of these Zoo 
pets all enjoying an outing at the 
same time. There wei’e two 
capuchins, two Indian monkeys, 
a South American coati, a ratel, 
and an armadillo—and, so far as 
I could see, this “ fun and games 
department ” (as some folk call 
it) was having plenty of high 
jinks. 

Biggest laugh was being pro¬ 
vided by the capuchin Spiv and 
the coati Diana. They were 
having a hectic rough-and-tumble 
on the house floor, bout after 
bout of all-in wrestling. Nov was 
I the only interested onlooker, 
for up on the rafters near the 
roof sat Chummy, the other 
capuchin. Mr Flewin told me 
he was up there hunting for 
spiders, but every now and then, 
when the fray below grew really 
“ hot,” Chummy would look down 
and applaud, uttering loud chat¬ 
tering sounds as though egging 
his. companions on. 

How the keepers managed to 
get on with their work was a 
marvel, for they were constantly 
being plagued by the two Indian 
monkeys who, though delightfully 
tame, are both chock-full of mis¬ 
chief. Both would watch their 
keepers, ever ready to seize an 
opportunity to snatch up their 
dusters and “ run for it and 
one, I noticed, successfully picked 
the keeper’s pocket more than 
once. 

Clown^s Delight 

Personally, I found the biggest 
problem was Clown the ratel, a 
large badger-like animal, who, 
w^hen out of his cage, races 
madly around all over the place, 
bumping into and knocking over 
any bags of sawdust or pails of 
water standing unguarded. 
Clown’s chief delight, however, is 
to “ worry ” a visitor’s ankles, and 
several times,^ unable to escape 
from the " ratel’s too-fond 
embraces, I had to be rescued by 
a keeper. 

Most of these animals are 
exercised behind closed doors; 
there is only one exception, Mr 
Pig the armadillo, who has his 
own playground on a plot of grass 
just outside. Left to himself 
here. Mr Pig usually amuses him¬ 
self burrowing—a feat at wdiich 
he is remarkably adept. It is 
said that on one; occasion the 
armadillo was placed on his play¬ 
ground to have his photograph 
taken. By the time the photo¬ 
grapher w^as ready, however, Mr 
Pig was practically underground t 
C. H, 


^ SMALL ^ but fascinating exhibition at the National Book 
League, 7 Albemarle Street, London, illustrates how 
Shakespeare’s plays have been produced in the last three 
centuries;- how great actors and actresses, past and present, 
have in varying costume made such characters as Hamlet 
and Macbeth, Juliet and Portia live upon the stage. 

As Shakespeare wrote, the 
play’s the thing; but most people 
are also interested in the players 
and are curious to know how in 


former times they looked and 
acted. ' If the effect of their 
acting has to be taken as part 
of the legend they have left, 
their clothes remain a dumb but 
truthful witness; all the more so 
because they have not changed 
much in three centuries. 

At the most they followed only 
the fashio-n of the hour; so here 
in Albemarle Street we see Mrs. 
Pope as Cleopatra in a satin cos¬ 
tume and a pow^dered Parisian 
headdress, or Garrick as Hamlet 
with stylish ruffs about his wrists, 
or as King Lear with smoothly- 
combed white hair, knee breeches 
and silver-buckled shoefe; or yet 
again as Macbeth, a much per¬ 
turbed middle-aged gentleman, 
wuth a fashionably-braided coat 
and waistcoat, “afraid to think 
what I have done.” Shylock even 
appears in plus-fours, and Othello, 
though his face is blacked, 
approaches the innocent Des- 
demona in fashionable sleeve- 
cuffed coat and silk stockings. 

The one character whose 
dress remains almost unchanged 
through the years is Falstaff, 
always scarlet slashed with gold 
and very roomy, and always with 
an Elizabethan ruff, though 
Elliston gave him Russian fur- 
topped boots. 


Let it not be supposed, however, 
that any of these quaint touches 
made 'the actors seem comic; 
they were too great .for that, as 
anyone may see in the engraving- 
of Garrick as Richard the Third 
when he w^akes in terror and dis¬ 
may imagining that the ghosts of 
those he murdered stalk by his 
bed. Even though the drawing 
was made many years ago, fear 
still shines through it. 

Many other players are here 
who live again for us however 
they are dressed. They are, in 
fact, in spite of the fashion, 
always above it—a fashion to 
themselves. This is true even 
when Henry Irving changed the 
old tradition and sought to put 
on the stage dresses and sur¬ 
roundings as like those of the era 
in which they were supposed 
to be. As an example, for the 
Cardinal’s robe he wore as Car¬ 
dinal Wolsey he sent to Rome 
for silk specially dyed by the 
dyers to the Cardinal’s College. 

Ellen Terry said of Irving as 
the Cardinal that “his pride 
seemed to eat him,” and that 
tribute is enough to show that 
genius can obliterate anything 
but its own flame. It is true of 
all that have left their name and 
fame to the theatre; and possibly 
as true of those who in a passing 
fashion played all the characters 
in morning dress or bowler hats. 


An Inland Train-Ferry Port 


C N told recently of the 
train ferry which is operating 
once again between Dover and 
Dunkirk. Now comes news of a 
proposal to link similaidy the 
railways of Northern Ireland 
with those of Northern England. 
It is suggested that converted 
4000-ton tank-landing craft 
should be adapted as ferry boats 
to carry the trains and their 
burdens. 

The Irish port of arrival and 
departure would be either Bel¬ 
fast or Larne, County Antrim, 
At the English end the ships 
would take their trains on board 
and land them on returning, at 
Preston in Lancashire. Preston 
is a very ancient town, but few 
people outside Lancashire ever 
think of it, high and dry and 
inland, as a seaport. Yet a sea¬ 


port it is and has been for many 
years, standing near the head of 
the estuary of the Kibble, which 
empties into the Irish • Sea 12 
miles from Preston’s quayside. 

With what is said to be the 
world's largest single dock, the 
Albert Edward, which has a 
water surface of 40 acres, this in¬ 
land port, with its quays, its 
railways, sidings, cranes, and 
warehouses, is claimed by local 
enthusiasts to be far more con¬ 
veniently situated for local 
industry and commerce than 
either Liverpool' or Manchester. 
At any rate, the Preston people 
have spared no pains to attract 
new industries to the town to 
feed, and be fed by, the Preston 
docks. _ Now it seems as if the 
inland” port is to achieve fresh 
prominence. 


THE TREASURES OF THE INDIA OFFICE 


^pHE fate of treasures valued at 
many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in the former India 
Office in Whitehall, London, is 
to be decided shortly by a com¬ 
mittee representing the British, 
Indian, and Pakistan Govern¬ 
ments. 

Meeting in London, the com¬ 
mittee will have the task of first 
drawing up a list of the many 
documents and relics of historic 
interest now in the eighty-year- 
old India Office. In its 250 rooms 
are housed about 230,000 books, 
20,000 manuscripts, and 600 
paintings. Some of the pictures 
adorn the now silent passages of 
the India Office, 

Oliver Cromwell's signature is 
attached to one document and 
there is an interesting letter 
written by Nelson, in reply to the 
Court of Directors of the old 
East India Company, who had 


presented their thanks to Lord 
Nelson “for his very great and 
. important services by the ever- 
memorable victory obtained over 
the French Fleet on August 1, 
2, and 3, 1798.” 

Apart from those on paper, 
there are documents on palm 
leaves, birch bark, skins, wood, 
ivory, and the baser metals, and 
treaties inscribed on rolls of gold 
and silver. 

Also in the India Office 
archives at present are copies of 
every known publication about 
India in the past eighty years. 

In the words of an official of 
the India Government, India 
Wyants back “things of national 
pride” from this vast collection 
of treasures. A report from the 
committee will be sent later this 
year to the three Governments, 
who will consider any conflicting 
claims which may arise. 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 



BARGAIKTS IN ST'JLI^PS 

lleie are some more special ofters of stamps at bargain prices. This i.s a great 
opportunity to till up those spaces in your eoUection. 


20 

different 

CEYLON 

2/- 

1 300 

different 

FOREIGN 

5/- 

30 

different 

EIRE 

3>6 

100 

different 

HOLLAND 

10/. 

50 

different 

FINLAND 

3/- 

1 100 

different 

INDIA 

7/6 


25 different IRAQ 2/6 

or tho seven oackets containing 625 stamps for 31/6 incliuliug postage. Supplies are liinite.!, 
so order promptly and ask for a selection of our World Famous Approval Sliocts. 

Dept. 462, ERRINGTON & MARTIN. SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9. 
Established 1830. 



ORDINARY PHOTOS, Etc., FLASHED ON SCREEN TO ANY SIZE 

PHOTOORArilS from any size thrown on to tho screen approaching life size if desired, at 
a very few feet flistanco from the screen. Herely insert snap, photograph, drawing, 
stairps, ordinary picttire errds, or any document and yon can enlarge to ttoliafh pitJ- 
portions projecting actual colourings. A postago .stamp snap is produced magically to fill a. 
cinema screen. Why not show .vour family album on the screen, see the detail as if vou 
were hack on the scene once again. Xot only an entertainment hut ideal for detecting 
alterations on documents also a boon to nhilatflists in detecting quality and faki-.s. Simr>lv 
plug in to your electric light circuit. Will produce enlargements when focused direct on 
to sensitised paper in a dark room. Send liow 79/6, uost, etc., 2/6. 

ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCKS. A.C. 200-250. ituaranteed. 59/6, post, etc., 1.3. 
MARQUEES: —Every type of ^Marquee, Tentage, and camping equipment in stock. Send 
Id. for llarcain List, 

BINOCULARS. 7 oz. 50/-, post, etc., 1/-. Other models. 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/EP/I), 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5 


40 

SOUTH AFRICA 

and S.W. Africa 

Each stamp adifferent pictorial,and the 
packet includes War issues. Bantams, 
Victories, Royal Visits, etc. An excep¬ 
tional bargain for Colonial collectors 
as this is a rarely-offered packet. 

post 4/- free 

Request one of our noted Approval books. 

E. M. KIRKNESS & CO. 

Dept. C.N., 25-26 Weston Chambers, Weston 
Road, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. ESSEX. 


HAVE YOU READ 




WILD LIFE 




—the new Country Lovers’ r| 
Magazine? H 

★ |.| 

Beautiful Pictures of Wild h 

Birds and Animals. y 

★ d 

Children’s Pets Corner. H 

'k i:i 

Winter Number lOd, post free, 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS,! 

58 Maddox Street, London, W.l 


i THf 


rWOWl* ! 


SoOK-S ^ * 



l\ A treasuTe-w 

for children - - v t i 
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The Bran Thr Jacko is Much Misunderstood cross Worn Puzzle 


The ChlfdrQn^s Newspaper, Jcnuary 31, 1948 


UNANSWERABLE 

'J^HE caller . at the electrician’s 
was angry. 

“Why didn’t your man come 
to mend my doorbell as you 
promised?” 

“He did call, Madam,” was the 
reply, “but, as he rang three 
times and received no answer, he, 
concluded that there was no one 
at home.” 

Hair-Raising 

'THERE was a young man of 
Hong Kong 

With a pigtail amazingly long; 
One strand, voitliout strain, 

\ Could pull a large train 
For tioas not only long—it loas 
strong. 

ANAGRAM 

^LL children love these living 
things. 

Change round the letters, and 
you’ll see 

What in all Nature havoc 
brings— 

It is man’s mortal enemy. 

Change round again, and you, 
my friend, 

Will rise, or—if need be—descend. 

A nswer next vL'cek 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west and Mars and 
Saturn are in 
I the south' east. 
Uranus is in 
the south. In 
the morning 
I Jupiter is low 
i in the south- 
I east and Mars is 
' in the west. The 
picture shows the Moon at 8.30 
p m on Wednesday, January 28. 

— Bedtime Corner - 

MY WINDOW 

I HAVE a bedroom window 
It is such a pretty sight 
With its jazzy jazzy curtains 
Which I draw across at night. 

I love my bedroom window 
It is not too big or small. 

Of all thewindows in ourhouse 
1 like mine best of all. 

First Aid From “ Matron ” 

Jt was raining hard, so Jean 
and her friends had con¬ 
verted the drawing-room into 
a “ hospital.” Jean, v/ho was 
the Matron, was filling . in 
some details about a “ patient 
when her pencil broke, 

“X’ll sharpen it,” called little 
Mary; and, without thinking, 
Jean gave the pencil to Mary 
and busied herself “taking a 
temperature.” 

Suddenly Mary gave a cry, 
and Jean saw her drop the 
pencil and hold her finger as 
though it hurt. Jean ran to 
the cupboard where the First- 
Aid outfit was kept. She 
quickly dabbed some lotion 
on to the cut and neatly 
bandaged it. 

Then, as Mummie was shop¬ 
ping, she took Mary by the. 
hand, and set off for the 
doctor’s house, 

“Hallo, young lady,” smiled 
the. doctor when he saw Jean. 
“What’s the trouble?” When 




Rooks and Crows. In the 
meadow numbers of large black 
birds were hopping and strutting 
around searching for food. 

“Look at all the crows,” said 
Ann. ' 

‘^They’re rooks,” replied Don. 
“Crows are only seen singly or 
in pairs.” . : . 

' “I think they’re crows,” per¬ 
sisted Ann obstinately. 

“Ask Farmer. *Gray then,” 
answered her brother. 

“Don is right, Ann,” said 
Farmer Gray ’when told of' 
the birds. “Another distinctive 
feature is that crows are all 
black, but rooks have a large bald 
whitish patch at the base of 
their bills. Rooks destroy huge 
quantities of harmful grubs, but 
unfortunately they also eat • a 
great deal of grain.” 


Jean had explained he undid 
the bandage. 

“It is little more than a 
scratch,” he said, “but you did 
the right thing in coming to 
see me—Matron.” Then his 
eyes twinkled. 

“You know,” he said, “I 
don’t think l can bandage a 
finger half as neatly as you 
do it.” 

Prayer 

'THE coming into Thy 
^ presence, ' the draioing 
near to Thee, is the only 
means to be changed our¬ 
selves, to become like Thee in 
holiness and purity, to he 
followers of Thee as Thy dear 
children. Dean Swift 

LITTLE MOTHER 



WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Jezebel—a 
Story. ' 5.15 Regional Bound. 
Horth, 5.0 Nursery Sing Song; 
Sports Quiz. Ireland, 5.0 Far 
Horizons (Part 3). 

THURSDAY, 5.0'The Crocodile 
Men (Part 1). 5.35 Swallows and 

Amazons (16). North, 5.0 Safety 
First Talk ; . A Musical Item; 
Subject and Object. Welsh, 5.30 
Junior Radio Record. 

• FRIDAY, 5.0 Biffer Again. 5.15 
Ballet Shoes (Part 1). Scottish, 
5.0 Derek in France (Part 1). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Variety. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 Puffy Tam—Lost in the 
Fog!—a story; Variety. West, 5.0 
Okk Tree Folk (4). 5.15 Children’s 
Magazine. 5.45 The Swindon 
Railwayman. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Country Feature. 
Midland, 5.0 St Leonard’s School 
Choir, Bridgnorth ; Nathan the 
Potter—a Bible story; Music of 
the Countryside. 

MONDAY, ■ 5.0 Through the 
Looking Glass (Part 5). 5.30 

Young Artists. Midland, 5.30 
Young Artists. N. Ireland, 5.0 A 
story; Won’t Ypu Join the Dance? 
(Part 3); Far Horizons (Part 4); 
The Magic Fruit—a story. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.30 A Musical Competition. 
5.40 The Scottish Zoo Man. West, 
5.30 Young Artists. 

TUESDAY^ 5.0 Records; Black 
Beauty (5). 5.25 Songs. 5.40 

Competition results. IV. Ireland, 
5.0 Adventures .Unexpected '.(Part 
1); Honeybunch and the Poachers 
—a story. Scottish, 5.15 Donald 
and the Gang (3). 5.35 Music of 

France. 



/ Pure Honey, Peppermint, 
i Oil of Pine, Squill and Ipecac, are all 
in * Pineatc * Horiey Cough-Syrup. 

; As this delicious syrup is swallowed, 
the oils of Pine and Peppermint 
vaporize and seep into larynx, bron¬ 
chial tubes, chest and lungs — 
soothing and warming. The pure 
Honey cases, soreness and irritation, 
while the Squill and Ipecac, assist 
expectoration. Price j//j a bottle 

Pineate 

Cough-Syrup 


Reading Across. 1 To set oiit. 
5 A covered siege-trench. . 8 A cliff 
dwelling. 9 A tree-trunk. 10 Barren. 
11 The first garden. 12 Hard current'. 
14 An afterthought in a letter.* 16 To 
fall behind. 17 Territorial Army.* 

19 Acknowledgement of merit. 22 Old 
Ireland. 23.A desert dweller. 25 A 
waistcoat. 26 A brief record. 27 A 
sheep. 28 A starlike flower. 

Reading Down. 1 Top of the head. 
2 Popular name for a sailor. 3 Eager. 
4 Having a strong smell. 5 A water- 
softener. 6 Vigilant. 7 Small enclo¬ 
sure for sheep. 9,Natives of Belgium. 
13 Boy. 15 Used for fastening pieces 
of wood together. 18 Fossil resin. 

20 An upward slope. 21 To run at a 
moderate pace. 22 Mother of all. . 24 
Devoured. 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 
Answer next week 
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T he river at Monkeyville had burst its tanks and the low-lying areas were 
covered with several feet of water. Jacko and his canoe v/ere in great 
demand and he was really enjoying himself. As the water reached the 
garden, the dustbin, washtub, and several other things floated away. Jacko 
paddled after them and, tying them together, was able to bring them 
back. As he reached the house. Mother Jac;ko came out. Oh, Jacko ! ” 

she cried. “ Do stop playing with those old tin cans ! *’ . * 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS Children's Hour 

BBC Programmes, from Wednesday, 
January 28, to Tuesday, February 3 


THE POLAR BEAR 

JJere is a little puzzle which 
will catch many of your 
friends. 

A bear at the North Pole 
walks iOl miles south, then 
turns east and walks for 16j 
miles in that direction. 

How far is the bear from the 
Pole at the end of his walk? 

'S9]im ^oi—diod uiouf donvj. 
-sip 9UIVS dq shvoiiv um 91 / 
puven^sv^ s:>iivcn umq 97/7 wavfil' 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women 
merely players. 


What Am I? 

J AM splendid, I am money. 

I’m the chief of cities all. 

I start each line whi 9 h now you 
read— 

-Which means that I am*far from 

small. Ansiver next week 

TOWN TOPICS 

^^OMMY- Tuttleton tootles tin 
twopenny trumpets tedi¬ 
ously. 

Willie Ware wears woolly 
waistcoats when wintry winds 
wail. 

Polly Perkins paints pretty 
poodles perfectly. 
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